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ABSTRACT 



A study was conducted to discover ways to improve California 
school district facilities improvement processes so that the state can 
accommodate the increasing numbers of students projected by the year 2000. 
This report presents findings and recommendations that address the following 
three primary problem areas the state confronts: funding; process; and policy 
requirements. The first issue addressed is that California cannot afford to 
be an endless source for school facilities spending and that its primary 
interest in school facilities is to ensure equity for students. The second 
issue is that California is micro-managing school construction projects, thus 
delaying the completion of and driving up the cost of school facilities. The 
third issue is that California state policies and requirements are either 
blocking or not promoting long-range planning and creative asset management 
practices for school districts. It stresses that each area hampers districts 
at a time when they need to move quickly and decisively to meet the needs of 
students. A new funding dynamic is recommended that places California in 
partnership with districts not able to meet their needs, but still allows 
them autonomy over their own schools. Further recommended are changes in 
approvals for general obligation bonds and a relaxing of state minimum 
standards for schools and classrooms so they are more flexible and capable of 
meeting modern needs. The state is also urged to take a one-stop shopping 
approach to the procedures it requires of school districts in the application 
and approval process for school construction; and relax the rules, laws, and 
regulations related to construction to give districts a greater autonomy. 
Appendices include Commission information and enrollment statistics. (GR) 
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Dear Governor and Members of the Legislature; 

Schools throughout the State are threadbare and bursting at the seams. Crowded districts 
bus students long distances, sometimes right past vacant facilities owned by other school 
districts. School officials complain bitterly that there is never enough state funding for 
needed new construction and maintenance of existing facilities. Faced with an anticipated 
increase of 2 million students by the year 2000, California is struggling with a school facilities 
crisis. 



During the past year, the Little Hoover Commission has examined the school facilities 
situation. In the course of its study, two factors became clear to the Commission: 

* School districts want to keep control of facility decisions but are demanding that 
the State foot the bill. No where is this more clear than in Los Angeles, where the 
school district expects the State to pay for a $100 million downtown high school 
despite the existence of cheaper alternatives. 

* School officials, for the most part, have developed little expertise in caring for 
existing facilities and proactively managing property assets. Nothing compels school 
districts to use their assets wisely or fully before turning to the State for a handout. 

The Commission focused on three areas in its study: the source of funding for facilities, the 
State approval process for building schools, and State policies that constrain districts from 
maximizing the use of their assets. In each area, the Commission developed 
recommendations designed to return facility decisions and the responsibility for funding to 
local districts so that authority and responsibility will rest in the same hands. 

In addition, the Commission recommendations move away from state micro-management and 
toward the setting of general standards so that any necessary approval processes will be 
simplified. Finally, the recommendations aim to free the hands of school districts that have 
the initiative, knowledge and willingness to manage assets well. 
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The Commission’s report contains four findings and 16 recommendations. The foiiowing 
summarizes the major recommendations: 

1. Locai schooi districts shouid bear the responsibiiity for raising schooi construction funds 
iocaiiy. The State’s financiai roie shouid be limited to: 

* Ensuring equity of faciiities for students in iow-wealth districts through one of several 
models that would equalize funding opportunities. 

* Providing a safety net for those districts that are unable to meet their school facility 
needs. The safety net program, which would turn over all facility decisions to the 
State, would provide portable buildings at existing school sites. 

2. The State should place on the ballot for voter consideration a measure that would modify 
the number of votes needed for the passage of local school construction bonds. 

3. The State’s approval process should adopt a one-stop shopping format and should be 
streamlined to focus only on ensuring that general standards are met. 

4. Urban school districts should be allowed to make use of vacant office buildings as a 
temporary measure if the construction can be shown to be equivalent to the standards 
imposed by the Field Act. 

5. If the State is going to continue to demand that school facilities meet safety assurances 
found in the Field Act despite the extra costs involved, then it should increase its 
enforcement efforts to ensure that existing facilities are brought up to Field Act standards. 

6. The State should enact legislation to allow students to attend any school in any district if 
their own neighborhood school is too crowded to accept them. This would allow students 
to cross district lines to attend underused facilities and would encourage districts to make 
use of vacant schools. 

7. School districts should be required to follow the same life-cycle maintenance standards that 
the State enforces for homeowner associations so that the public is protected from 
mismanagement and disrepair of real property assets. 

Once the State has limited its own role to ensuring safety, setting general standards and providing 
equity, the real job will be in the hands of the school districts. The districts will have to convince 
local residents that the need for facilities exists and that the district plan to meeting those needs 
is realistic. They will have to establish good working relationships with local planning bodies to 
ensure that development and growth takes school facilities into consideration. 

In short, instead of blaming the State for problems, school districts will have local control over their 
decisions and local responsibility to sell those decisions to local voters. The State’s children will 
attend schools that provide a good environment for learning only if the districts take the steps that 
will allow them to live up to their obligations. 
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Executive Summary 



altfornia is facing dramatic growth in K-12 student population 
through the end of this decade, with today’s 5.1 million 
students expected to balloon to 7 million by the year 2000. 
The need to provide school facilities for these children will exceed 
anything the State has experienced since the post-World War II Baby 
Boom when the school population doubled in 10 years. 

Estimates of the construction tab to provide school facilities for 
the so-called 'Baby Echo" range from $30 billion to $35 billion, if no 
cost-saving alternatives are used (such as year-round use of facilities, 
more intensive use of prefabricated buildings and reopening of unused 
facilities). 

Unfortunately, this strain on school facilities comes at a time 
when the State can ill afford to underwrite the need. Facing 
approximately $55 billion in capital outlay projects in the next 10 
years, the State must decide where to spend its limited resources 
among many competing infrastructure demands. In contrast, school 
districts have ample, untapped bonding capacity. But they face many 
barriers to winning local support for projects. 

Funding is not the only problem that faces school districts that 
are trying to meet the need for facilities. Districts endure a complex 
project approval system that forces them to deal with multiple state 
agencies. They also are hindered by some state policies from 
pursuing proactive asset management opportunities. 
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lira he State cannot afford to be a 
■ii' bottomless pocket for school 
facilities spending; its primary 
interest in school facilities is to ensure 
equity for students. 

Under stress from a poor economy 
and burgeoning population growth, 
California is faced with competing 
demands for its limited resources. Even 
for issues in which the State 
acknowledges both authority and 
responsibility - such as health care, 
transportation and corrections -- the State 
has been unable to fund programs and 
infrastructure that it recognizes are 
needed. 

In the case of school facilities, with authority firmly vested at the 
local school district level, it is difficult for the State to act as 
construction bankroller and hand out blank checks to pay for 
decisions it has little control over. However, courts within the State 
and across the nation have made it clear that, regardless of local 
control over education, states must act to protect the right of students 
to equal access to education. California, therefore, needs to ensure 
that facilities are equitable. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, Proposition 13 and other 
factors combined to derail the traditional approach to school 
construction financing. But a new assessment of the respective 
capabilities of the State and school districts to meet funding needs, 
and a realistic approach to the division of responsibilities between the 
State and school districts, should lead to a new funding dynamic. 
The system that emerges should meet the goal of providing equitable, 
educationally adequate facilities in an economic and efficient manner 
with as little bureaucratic processing as possible. 




Recommendations: 



1. The Governor and the Legislature should modify the Leroy 
F. Greene State School Building Lease Purchase program 
to return the responsibility of funding new school facilities 
to the local school districts, thereby limiting the State’s 
financial role to ensuring equity and providing a safety net. 
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2. The State Department of Education should convene a task 
force to determine advisory (rather than prescriptive) 
standards for adequate, modern school facilities that can 
be adopted by the State in place of the current minimum 
standards. 

3. The Governor and the Legislature should place a 
constitutional amendment before voters to modify the 
approval threshold of general obligation bonds in a manner 
consistent with the most cost-effective use of the bonds 
issued. 



he State has created a 
iijp? cumbersome program that 
micro-manages school 
construction projects, thus delaying the 
completion of and driving up the cost 
of school facilities. 



The birth of a new school facility 
comes about only after an elephantine 
gestation that involves the participation of 
the local school district, the Department of 
Education, the Office of Local Assistance 
(an office within the Department of General 
Services), the State Allocation Board, and 
the Office of the State Architect. 

Because the State's process may take 
18 months or longer, school districts cannot move expeditiously to 
meet facility needs. During times of inflation, delays add to the cost 
of projects both in rising land values and in higher prices for 
construction costs. In addition, costly temporary measures to house 
students — such as busing them long distances — may occur because 
of process delays. 

State bureaucracies are often created for purposes of control: 
seeing that the State receives value for money spent or ensuring that 
standards are adhered to. But bureaucracies should also be designed 
for public service, meeting the needs of their “customers." To provide 
service rather than just control, the State needs to streamline its 
school facilities approval process. 
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Recommendations: 



4. The Governor and the Legislature should create a one-stop 
shopping system so that school districts have a single 
point of contact for school facility projects. 

5. The Governor and the Legislature should set workload 
parameters within which the State Architect could exercise 
independent authority to use school fees to hire retired 
employees or contract out for plan checking services. 

6. The Governor and the Legislature should require the Office 
of the State Architect to convene a panel to receive input 
and review interpretive guidelines and operating 
procedures. 

7. The State Architect should proceed with administrative 
changes to address the delays and inconsistencies he has 
identified in the school facilities plan check process. 




he Field Act limits school district 
flexibility in meeting classroom 
needs and increases school 
construction costs, but provides an 
added assurance of safety. 

The Field Act, California’s landmark 
school structural safety law, is sometimes 
cited as a reason school districts are 
unable to quickly and economically meet 
student space needs. Schools, for the 
most part, cannot place students in 
structures that were not built under the 
Field Act and, therefore, may not be able 
to consider existing, vacant buildings as 
alternatives when seeking classroom 
space. 




The Field Act and its associated regulations clearly provide more 
assurance of structural safety than does the Uniform Building Code 
(UBC), although the actual structural safety advantage is only slight 
if UBC requirements for high-quality buildings are properly and 
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rigorously enforced. (Both types of buildings have withstood recent 
earthquakes well.) The price for the added assurance is almost 4 
percent of construction costs. While this sounds like a small factor, 
it adds up quickly when the cost of construction is expected to be 
billions of dollars. By at least one estimate, the cost of school 
construction during the next five years will be about $340 million 
higher because of the Reid Act requirements and process. 

Nonetheless, those connected with school facility policies appear 
to be in agreement that the added cost is a good trade-off for 
increased assurances of safety and durability. Still, tens of thousands 
of students ~ and perhaps as many as 2 million - attend classes 
each day in non-Field Act space because of waivers, exemptions and 
lack of enforcement. It is, therefore, not out of line with current State 
policies and practices to recognize that there are valid reasons to 
have both temporary and permanent exceptions to the Field Act. 



Recommendations: 



8. Tile Governor and the Legislature should establish an 
Inspection process that would allow a 10-year waiver for 
school districts to use UBC Type I and Type II buildings as 
classroom space when enrollment projections exceed 
available or expected resources to meet those projections. 

9. The Governor and the Legislature should establish an 
inspection process that provides school districts with a 
permanent Field Act equivalency certificate for UBC Type 
I and Type II buildings that offer joint education 
opportunities. 

10. The Governor and the Legislature should augment the 
inspection budget of the Office of the State Architect and 
give the office increased enforcement powers to deal with 
school structures and portables that are not in compliance 
with the Field Act. 

11. The Governor and the Legislature should extend the 
existing three-year waiver to a more reasonable time frame 
that would allow school districts to pursue realistic plans 
to eliminate the need for a waiver. 
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any state policies and 
; requirements have either 
: blocked or not promoted long- 
range planning and creative asset 
management practices for school 
districts. 

The State requires school districts to 
have five-year facility master plans and 
provides, through the Department of 
Education, numerous planning guides and 
ample information to assist schools with 
long-term planning. But at the same time, 
many state laws and policies work against 
school districts engaging in proactive asset 
management and, as a result, deprive 
districts of opportunities to maximize 
revenues. 



What appears to set these forward-thinking school districts (and 
others like them that the Commission may not be aware of) apart is 
an attitude that the problem of school facilities is the responsibility of 
the school district - not some other level of government. These 
districts use the wide range of alternatives available to them, forge 
community support by clearly expressing the problems and potential 
solutions, and move ahead in conjunction with other levels of local 
government to meet needs. 



School districts can be told to fill out forms and meet state 
requirements, but it does not appear that It has been possible to 
mandate that they ”do a good job" of planning and property 
management. In fact, some state policies and requirements appear 
to be counterproductive in terms of maximizing local responsibility and 
. stewardship. 



Recommendations: 



12. The Governor and the Legislature should modify the Naylor 
Act to require full market value pricing for sale of land for 
the purpose of developing school facilities or, at the very 
least, give school districts an equal opportunity to purchase 
surplus land from other governmental entities at discounted 
prices. 
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13. The Governor and the Legislature should abolish unused- 
site penalties and requirements that discourage school 
districts from maximizing revenues from assets. 

14. The Governor and the Legislature should direct an 
appropriate state body to determine the added cost to 
school construction of public policies that dictate the use 
of prevailing wage and that set goals for minority/women 
enterprise participation. 

15. The Governor and the Legislature should enact legislation 
to allow students to attend school in any district when their 
neighborhood school is too crowded to allow them to 
attend. 

16. The Governor and the Legislature should create a task 
force to examine the deferred maintenance practices and 
make recommendations that will place future building 
upkeep efforts on a sound foundation. 




hile the State needs to continue to ensure safety, set 
standards and provide equitable school facilities for children, 
it is time to return the responsibility and authority for 
schools to local districts. To be successful, districts will need to form 
partnerships with local governments and planners. More importantly, 
the districts will have to establish credibility with local voters so that 
when the need for facilities occurs, residents will be willing to support 
bonds to meet those needs. Only when districts take the steps that 
allow them to meet their obligations will California’s children be 
assured of attending school in a good environment for learning. 
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Introduction 



ohnny can’t read, he can’t write, and he can’t speak 
I English. Those are the familiar, often hyperbolic 
I: indictments of California’s education system. But 
today another issue is working its way to the top of the list 
of school woes: Johnny can’t find a classroom that he can 
squeeze into: Or if he can, the ceiling may be leaking and 
the paint may be peeling. 

California is undergoing the fastest surge in student 
population since the post-World War II baby bulge that 
jammed schools in the 1950s. Now, as then, school districts 
are scrambling to put facilities in place before the students 
arrive on the doorstep. 

There are, however, key differences today -- and 
those differences have created barriers for school districts as 
they try to meet the needs of students swiftly and 
economically. Some of the differences are common to all 
development and construction projects today: environmental 
regulations, toxic contamination concerns, and ubiquitous 
NIMBYism (Not In My Back Yard). Those factors make any 
decision about new school placement more difficult, more 
time consuming and more costly than it ever was in the 
past. 



But school districts also face unique burdens that 
other builders and the districts’ counterparts of the ’50s 
never contemplated. These include: 

* A shift in the balance of funding sources. 
Today, the State provides almost two-thirds of 
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the funding for K-12 education, in the 1950s, 
the buik of funding came from iocal property 
taxes. Districts that once couid command a 
iocal tax rate to meet their needs now are 
supplicants that stand in iine with the many 
other competing interests that piace demands 
on the State. 

* The complexity of the approval process before 
districts can move forward with new facilities. 
Bit by bit, the State has tied strings to funding 
in an attempt to "encourage" districts to make 
certain poiicy decisions - such as embracing 
year-round education ~ and to ensure that 
construction of new faciiities is the last option, 
undertaken only after existing schools have 
been fully utilized. The resuit is a compiicated 
system that often is a disincentive to asset 
maximization. 

* The lack of cohesive communities of interest 
to support school construction projects. 
Through consolidation and unification, school 
districts have grown beyond neighborhoods 
where there is a commonaiity of interests. At 
the same time, the voting popuiation has aged 
to the point where the majority no ionger have 
chiidren in school. This makes it difficult for 
districts to win iocai support for new schools. 

These factors hamper districts at a time when they 
need to move quickiy and decisively to meet the needs of 
students. Today there are 5.1 million students. Growing by 
about 200,000 students a year, the K-12 popuiation is 
expected to hit 7 miiiion by the year 2000. They cannot be 
housed in a system that at its previous peak in 1970-71 had 
space for 4.5 miiiion students. 

ecause of the huge demands and muitipie barriers 
I facing schooi districts, the Little Hoover Commission 
ssKKssjsJ embarked on a study in October 1991 to determine 
what should be done to improve the school facilities process. 
Under the direction of a subcommittee of three 
Commissioners, a School Facilities Advisory Committee was 
convened (pi ease see Appendix A for a list of those who 
were invited to meetings and who were kept apprised of 
progress throughout the course of the study). 

in addition to conducting meetings of the Advisory 
Committee to explore general issues, the Commission led 
several sessions of more-narrowly focused working groups 
to examine proposed solutions to problems. The 
Commission also conducted a public hearing in March 1992 
in Sacramento to air the concerns of all interested parties 
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(please see Appendix B for an agenda of speakers at the 
hearing). 

Combining the input from these meetings with an 
extensive review of literature and in-depth field interviews, the 
Commission arrived at the findings and recommendations 
embodied in this report. The report begins with a transmittal 
letter and Executive Summary, followed by this Introduction 
and a Background section. Findings and recommendations 
are presented in three sections entitled The Search for 
Funding, Entangled in the Process, and Untying Their Hands. 
The report ends with the Conclusion, Appendices and 
Endnotes. Major points from each section are highlighted on 
the section dividers. 
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Background 



* California is undergoing the fastest 

surge in student populdtioh s^ 
post-World War n Baby Today 

there are 5.1 million students; by 2(K)0, 
there will be rnoie than 7 milGon 

* The cost for creating school facilities 
for these added students during the next 
decade could be $33 bidion. This cost 
could be trimmed by: 

If heavier reliance on 
; pr^abricated buildings. 

2f i more intensive use of 
eristing schools through 
year-round calendars. 



3) reopening vacant facilities, 

4) creative partnerships with 
private-sector faciSties, 

* Existing facilities are in poor repmr, . 
with more than $I billion in 
backlogged maintenance needs. 



Backm>und 



Bacl^round 



^ overall school facilities picture is a gloomy one. 
i Students are pouring into California’s education 
..... v.,...,: system at a frightening rate, the price tag for new 
facilities is enormous at a time when the State’s other 
infrastructure needs are huge, and present school structures 
are strained and deteriorating. 



Student 
Population 
Is Exploding 



. is receiving a huge influx of new students. 

I While population growth in general is a predictor of 
Student increases, the correlation is not direct. 
Throughout decades of population growth, the State has had 
cycles of increasing and diminishing student population as 
birth rates rose and declined. Demographic experts usually 
generalize these as 20-year cycles. 

Appendix C is a chart showing the student population 
changes in public school since 1920 (enrollment from 1992 
through 2005 is projected). The information is shown 
graphically on the next page. 
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Chart 1 



K-12 Student Enrollment 

1920-2006 * 

Students (in millions) 




• 1992-2005 are enrollment projections 
Source: Department of Finance 




''W s the chart indicates, schools go through irregular 
periods of growth and decline. From 1920 through 
1947, enrollment either grew very little or declined. 
Beginning in 1948, the student population exploded. 
Increasing at annual rates of between 5 percent and 9 
percent until 1964, when growth began tapering off at less 
than 4 percent a year. In fact, during the decade from 1950 
to 1960, the student population almost doubled. 



Small Increases In student population continued until 
1970 when student enrollment peaked at 4.457 million 
students. Student population declined for the next decade 
until enrollment was 3.941 million in 1980. Then began a 
steady climb, with the enrollment surpassing 1970's 4.5 
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million peak in 1988. By 1991, student population was about 
5.1 million, with an annual growth rate of close to 4 percent. 
But the growth rate is expected to slow in the coming 
decade, with student population peaking at 7.254 million in 
2003 and declining thereafter. 

A great deal of that student growth can be attributed 
to the State’s steady increase in births that began in the 
mid-1970s when the population bulge known as the Baby 
Boom reached child-bearing age. The present increase in 
births " the 'Baby Echo' ~ is usually attributed to two 
factors. The State is seeing a significant influx of immigrants 
who, because of cultural influences, have higher birth rates. 
And many members of the Baby Boom generation are having 
children in their late thirties and early forties, having delayed 
parenthood for career or philosophical reasons. 

Just like the general population growth, the birth rate 
is not an absolute predictor of school population. The birth 
rate begins to have its effect on schools five years later 
when children enter kindergarten. But new children also 
enter the education system at all grade levels when they 
move to the State with their parents. In addition, an influx 
of new students in kindergarten does not mean those same 
students will create a population explosion in the high school 
senior class 12 years later. The State acknowledges a 
dropout rate of close to 20 percent, although many believe 
a more accurate count would show a much larger percent of 
dropouts. And many people emigrate out of the State, 
taking their school-age children with them. 

All of these considerations, which are subject to 
changing patterns of societal practice and trends, make 
demographic predictions difficult. But any attempt at long- 
term planning requires school districts to look ahead to the 
demands that will be placed on them. The chart on the next 
page focuses on the current and projected enrollment 
through the end of the century. 
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Some Regions 
Harder Hit 
Than Others 



Chart2 



Projected Growth in Enrollment 

1991-92 through 1999-2000 

Students (in millions) 



Average 

annual 

growth: 

3.9% 



6,979,000 




1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Sourc0: Department of Finance 



■ |s the chart above shows, today the State’s K-12 
I schools have slightly less than 5.1 million students, 
a number that is expected to rise to 5.3 million in 
1992*93. By 1999-2000, the student population will reach 
almost 7 million, but at that point the number of incoming 
kindergartners is expected to decline, setting the stage for 
the end of the 20-year cycle of growth. The average annual 
growth rate for the decade will be 3.9 percent. 




aw numbers of students are only one factor in 
determining school facility needs. Geography also 
k plays a role, both within the State and within 
individual districts. Looking at the State as a whole, the 
chart below shows how the proportions of school enrollment 
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are expected to change over two decades in Northern 
California, the San Francisco Bay Area, the Central/Coastal 
region and Southern California. 
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■ I s the chart indicates, the Bay Area has a declining 
i proportion of K-12 students. Its share of students 
will drop from the current 17.4 percent to 15.7 
percent by the end of the century. Northern California and 
the Central/Coastal area have grown only slightly and 
appear fairly stable with 9.1 percent and 18.6 percent, 
respectively. Southern California continues to gain a higher 
proportion of the state's students, with expected growth from 
almost 55 percent in 1989-90 to 56.4 percent in 1999-2000. 
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The majority of the State’s school children are 
expected to continue to be in Southern California, as 
highlighted in the chart below. 



Chart 4 
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s the chart indicates, by the year 2000 five counties 
I ~ Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino 
and San Diego -- are projected to have nearly 56 
percent of the students. Los Angeles County is expected to 
have 26.5 percent of the students -- a percentage that means 
that more than one out of every four public school students 
in the State will be in one county. 

The growth rate in three of the Southern California 
counties — Riverside, San Bernardino and San Diego — is 
expected to exceed the statewide annual average of 3.9 
percent during the 1990 decade^ with growth rates of 7.5 
percent, 6.7 percent and 4.4 percent, respectively. The chart 
on the next page shows the growth rates for all counties by 
the year 2000 (counties with annual growth rates that are 
expected to be higher than the statewide average are 
highlighted). 
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Chart 5 

Projected Enrollment Growth By Counties, 1990-2000 
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Highlighted counties indicate those with annual growth rates higher than the state average. 
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A I ® previous page indicates, it is 

yP^I anticipated that 24 counties in areas throughout the 
LS::Siii State wiii have growth rates higher than the statewide 
average. Aii counties, with the exception of Aipine, Plumas 
and Inyo, are expecting doubie-digit growth by the end of 
the decade. If projections prove accurate. Riverside County 
wiii see its student popuiation more than doubie, and San 
Bernardino County wiii not be far behind with an increase of 
91.2 percent. Urban/suburban counties are not the oniy 
ones that wiii see high growth, however. El Dorado, Placer, 
Calavaras, Mariposa, San Luis Obispo and Stanislaus 
Counties all are expected to grow more than 60 percent by 
the year 2000. 

School districts, however, are not run statewide or 
even on a county-wide basis; they range from tiny one- 
school districts like Blake Elementary School District in Kern 
County with five students to Los Angeles Unified School 
District, which covers all or parts of 28 cities and has more 
than 639,000 students. Of all the school districts in the 
State (of which there are 1,006 as of July 1, 1992), 600 or 
so are growth districts with almost 50 percent of the growth 
coming in four Southern California counties: Los Angeles, 

Riverside, San Bernardino and San Diego. Orange and 
Sacramento Counties account for another 10 percent of the 
growth.^ 



Armed with the statistics detailed above, some 
generalizations may be made: 

* Between now and the year 2000, more than 
2 million additional school children will need 
to be housed. 

* The majority of the student population 
increase will be in Southern California, 
although growth will be felt throughout the 
State. 

It is also worth noting that, as large and pressing as 
the need for new school facilities appears to be, the need is 
not an historic high. More new schools were built during the 
20-year period from 1950 to 1970 than will be needed in the 
next 40 or 50 years, according to one state school facilities 
official.^ 



Costs Difficult llliji! I'st as the demographic projections are not clear cut 
to Determine F subject to future fluctuations, the cost 

.tifil- estimates for housing the influx of students are difficult 
to pin down. A sampling of perspectives: 

* The Department of Education has estimated 
that, during the next five years, more than 
$12.6 billion is needed for new schools. This 
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figure excludes the cost of land, which varies 
widely across the State. In general, however, 
the department estimates that land costs add 
about 25 percent to the cost of the average 
project in the State.^ Thus, the department’s 
estimate is closer to $15.8 billion. 

* The Coalition for Adequate School Housing (a 
700-member umbrella group of school 
districts, contractors, developers, architects 
and others, known as CASH) estimates new 
construction costing $30 billion (both land and 
buildings) is needed in the next decade.^ 

* The Office of Local Assistance, the lead 
agency involved in providing State funds for 
school construction, estimates new 
construction costs at $14 billion over the next 
five years (at today’s land and construction 
costs). In 1991, land costs ran about 40 
percent and construction costs 60 percent 
based on statewide averages.^ 

* The State Department of Finance places the 
cost of new construction at $33 billion during 
the next 10 years if no cost-saving measures 
are taken.® 

To bring the problem down to tangible terms, a 
school would have to be built every day from now until the 
year 2000, according to an often-quoted remark by State 
Superintendent of Schools Bill Honig. (This figure is arrived 
at by accommodating each year’s growth of students in 365 
schools that have a capacity of 600 students each.) 

The problem with such bulk estimates and "tangible” 
tales is that they may not square with reality. As the 
Department of Finance points out in its analysis, its $33 
billion estimate is arrived at by multiplying an average annual 
student increase of 213,000 by the average cost per pupil 
for school construction. But new construction may be 
avoided to some unquantified extent by using portable 
classrooms, changing to multi-track year-round school 
calendars, placing children in existing facilities that are 
under-utilized and taking innovative approaches. 

This can be seen by looking at statistics for Los 
Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD). The chart on the 
following page shows the district’s student population growth: 
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^ indicates, the LAUSD has almost 640,000 

I students this year. The district anticipates growth at 
rouQhly 15,000 students a year, for a total enrollment 
increase by the year 2000 of 180,000 students. This does 
not mean, however, that the district is planning on building 
300 new schools (180,000 divided by 600 students per 
school). 

The district estimates that by 1997, all available 
elementary schools will be full and by 1998 or 1999, all 
secondary schools will be operating at capacity. The 
district’s plan for coping with growth includes reopening 16 
schools, with a capacity of 8,440 students, that were closed 
in the early 1980s after the student population had declined. 
In addition, the district estimates that its construction needs 
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Complications 



through the year 2000 will be $3.4 billion (including land 
costs) to build 105 schools (76 elementary, 13 middle 
schools and 16 high schools). In the meantime, faced with 
students who need desks and classrooms today while 
building plans are still in the pipeline, the district buses 
24,668 students to facilities that are distant from their 
neighborhoods.^ 

While the available centralized data for all school 
districts are not considered accurate, the State’s records do 
reflect that at least 22 school facilities with a capacity for 
9,799 students are not now being used to teach public 
school students. Because not all districts have reported all 
of their unused facilities to the State, these figures clearly are 
conservative. It is unknown how many of these facilities are 
expected to be brought back into service as space demands 
increase.® 

Thus, cost figures that are based simply on 
multiplying the number of new students by an average 
construction cost may not be fair indicators of needed capital 
outlay during this decade. There may well be other ways 
that students will be accommodated. 



nother problem with making long-term estimates is 
I that cost predictions are unreliable. California’s 
current lackluster economy has resulted in school 
construction bids below estimates, and the State’s faltering 
real estate market has flattened or reduced land prices. 
Only a few years ago, any 10-year projection would have 
included a healthy inflation factor both for the cost of 
construction and the cost of land. Today it appears that 
further swings in costs - both up and down - may occur in 
the next 10 years. 

Yet another consideration when trying to pin down a 
price tag is the goal of school construction. Is it wise to 
invest in fully housing the high-end of a 20-year population 
cycle in permanent facilities when, historically, student 
numbers decline and schools go unused in between baby 
booms? The chart on the following page compares three 
different approaches using the periods of accelerating growth 
from 1930 through the year 2000. 
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■ he top, dotted line on the chart above reflects a 
construction goal of providing a seat for every child 
X. all the time in the best or most appropriate facility. 
This approach results in excess school capacity almost 
continually, an extremely expensive investment of resources. 

The bottom, thin line shows a bargain-basement 
approach that aims for enough classroom capacity whenever 
student populations have reached cycle lows. This results in 
almost never having enough permanent facilities. 

The middle, thick line approximates what actually 
seems to occur. As school population picks up in each 
growth cycle, school construction begins. Projects never 
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quite catch up with peak enrollment, but there Is a balance 
between years of over-capacity and years of under-capacity. 

This pragmatic approach to school construction 
certainly is open to criticism. School children are not 
rutabagas that can be stored in the cellar until there Is room 
for them in the pantry. They need to be taught now. And 
in the best of all worlds, each school child would have an 
equal opportunity to enjoy a modern facility that would 
enhance the educational process. The Commission heard 
emphatic testimony from LAUSO officials who felt that every 
child had a right to a proper, neighborhood school, even In 
expensive, already-developed downtown areas. 

But California currently is having great difficulty even 
resembling the best of ail worlds. The economy Is poor, 
government revenues are down and demands for government 
services are great. The chart below details the projected 
capital outlay needs for the State for the next decade: 
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■ I s the Chart on the previous page indicates, the State 
I is expecting to need almost $55 billion for 
infrastructure projects by 2001 -- and that is if the 
State counts its projected contribution towards K-12 schools 
as only $1.6 billion. The Legislative Analyst’s Office 
estimates that if the State attempted to fill all of its capital 
outlay needs (including fully funding K-12 construction) with 
general obligation bonds, the State’s debt ratio would reach 
a peak of 7.5 percent in 1997-98.® States generally are 
regarded as being in good health financially if their debt ratio 
is 5 percent or below. 

Absent a popular uprising of support for new 
extensive taxes to build state-of-the-art schools, it is probably 
realistic to embark on a course that does not envision 
spending $30 billion to build a new school for every 600 
children that enter the education system. Alternatives include 
the use of multi-track, year-round calendars to stretch the 
existing capacity of schools, busing children to under-used 
facilities, purchasing lower-cost prefabricated units for short- 
term use and finding creative marriages with the private 
sector to use existing non-school facilities. 

While the Commission is unable to quantify the 
savings involved in such a multi-pronged approach to 
housing school children, it seems safe to conclude that 
schools could accommodate anticipated growth at a cost far 
less than $30 billion during the next decade. In light of 
other pressing priorities for State funds (such as health care) 
and even for educational dollars (such as books, supplies 
and teachers), school facility advocates may need to set 
their sights lower. Children have a right to an education ~ 
but the setting where that takes place has not been 
constitutionally ordained to be a modern, spacious, well- 
equipped facility surrounded by extensive landscaped 
grounds, no matter how desireable that may be. 



Easting Schools H|p| inding room for new students and the money to pay 
In Poor Repair pBlii those rooms are not the only problems facing 

l®lli school districts. Existing facilities in many cases are 
deteriorating more rapidly than repairs are made. One 
legislator who has extensively toured school facilities 
throughout the State tells of classrooms with buckets 
strategically placed to catch rain, windows covered with dark 
sheets to block out the sweltering sunlight, broken light 
fixtures and bathrooms reminiscent of Third World slum 
conditions.^® 

Another telling example is a school in Arbuckle where 
each year needed re-painting was deferred. Finally, when 
flakes began to peel and fall to the ground, the district 
discovered that the paint was lead-based. The resulting 
contamination caused the school to be closed temporarily 
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and cost far more to remedy than timely painting would have 
cost. 



Because each school district owns and is responsible 
for its own property, there is no centralized State data base 
to reflect the overall condition of existing schools. But the 
State did participate in a 1989 federal study that was 
designed to assess school facility needs nationally. In the 
study, California estimated that: 

* Of its 7,125 school buildings, the condition of 
55 percent (3,919) were inadequate, 25 
percent (1,781) were adequate and 20 percent 
(1,425) were good. 

* Of the 3,919 inadequate facilities, all needed 
major repairs, 90 percent were obsolete, 80 
percent had environmental or asbestos 
problems, 60 percent were overcrowded and 
10 percent actually were unsound structures. 

* The total cost of maintenance needs in all 
7,125 buildings was estimated at $1 billion.^^ 

The federal study noted that California is not alone. 
It estimated that 25 percent of the nation’s school buildings 
are "shoddy places for learning. They lack sufficient space, 
suitability, safety and maintenance for the students and 
teachers in them. An additional 33 percent are only 
adequate and because of growing enrollments and deferred 
maintenance could easily become inadequate."^^ 

That existing schools are in such a poor state is 
partly a reflection of age. Many built during the Baby Boom 
years of the 1950s and 1960s used cheap construction 
techniques and were meant to have a life span of only 30 
years. But budgetary decisions also have played a role. 
Maintenance is one of the first things to be deferred when 
other demands are made on a school budget, such as 
employee salary increases and classroom books and 
supplies. Eventually, deferred maintenance becomes no 
maintenance -- and buildings begin to fall apart or become 
unsafe. 



1 ^ chool districts face a decade of strain. They must 
accommodate unprecedented numbers of students. 
They need to find funding at a time when the 
economy is poor and people begrudge each new tax they 
are hit with. And, through good property upkeep decisions, 
they must move aggressively to protect the investment that 
already has been made in facilities. 



Schools Face 
Multiple Problems 
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The State’s role in assisting schooi districts to meet 
these chaiienges is the subject of the foiiowing findings and 
recommendations: 
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